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BEAUTIES OF MASONRY. 
(Concluded.) 


Here, then, we have before usa synopsis of Masonic 
duty, replete with every moral virtue, and sustained by 
the solema sanctions of Divine Revelation. Sumthem 
rip, and you find them embraced in the three words 
which declare the tenets of your Order,‘ Brotherly 
Love, Relief and Truth.” wo visit the widow and 
orphan in their affliction, and to keep your garments 
unspotted from the world,” is declared by an inspired 
Apostle to be pure and undefiled religion. To effect 
the latter duty,. we must seek the pure and untroubled 
fountains of Christianity, that under the influence of the 
Eternal Spirit, the thoughts ef our hearts may be 
cleansed, andthe image of our Maker reinstamped 
upon them, through the merits of Christ’s redeeming 
blood. But to the performance of the first named re- 
quisition, it is Masonry's peculiar province to give heed: 
and.in this peculiar work its brightest character appears 
and its secret charities are most efficient. There is a 
disposition peculiar to the sensitive and refined mind, 
which leads it to sbrink in its afflictions from the mor- 
tifying gaze of the public eye. I would not call the 
emotion pride; it deserves anoblername. And asmuch 
as the moralist be disposed to censure what he may 
be pleased to term -‘amorbid sensitiveness,” I have al- 
ways regarded it as an evidence of honest worth, and as 
furnishing a strong claim to commisseration. T'o per- 
sons of this aay ee the noble charities of the Order 
are particularly adapted. 

It presents its gifts in secret, and relieves without 
shocking the most refined feelings of delicacy. It does 
not stoop to make inquiries into particulars, as if charity 
the noblest attribute of our nature, was to be measured 
by a scale of inches; it only asks, Is the objects worthy? 
and presents its gift, not unfrequently without the re- 
cipient suspecting the hand that administers relief, 
Even when a sufferer is forced to make application for 
assistance, he can do so with confidence, for he knows 
that his tale of wo will not pass from the sanctuary in 
which his groan vf distress was first heard; and that he 
applies to a source for help where the voice of distress 
has never been heard in vain! Indeed I know of but 
one limit to Masonic benevolence and charity, and that 
is, @ want of means to respond te the application. 

Is there any thing here to which the most fastidious 
could object? Is one single doctrine tanght at our altars 
that is not in the most t accordance with the doc- 
trines of the Bible? It is true no particular creed is 

ht—no sectarian peculiariiy adopted: all are left 
free to ip Gep according to the dictates of their 
conscrence, the great requirement of the Order being 
faith in Gop' and the reception of the Bible as his word, 
the rule and guide of our faith and practice. Good Ma- 
sons value too hi the sacred treasure they assis- 
ted in preserving, to treat lightly its important teach- 


it isin this view of the subject that I stand amongst 
you to-day, as advocate for the Institution of Freema- 
sonry. Long bore admitted to its Temple, L enter- 
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to assure you, that an observance of the duties pointed 
out, furnish your only claims to the character of a free 
and accepted Mason. Fora man’s admission to the 
Lodge no more makes him a Mason, than a man’s en- 
tering a church makes hima Christian. ‘Abstain 
then from fleshly Justs, which war against the soul; 
have ‘your conversation honest amongst the Gentiles,’ 
that being established in the principles of your profes- 
sion, our ancient and honorable Institution, like ano- 
ther Phuros, may lift its head above the stormy waters 
of life, pointing the troubled mariner to a haven where 
the waves mount not, and the storm is at rest. 

An important inquiry may here arise: What is the 
aim of the Institution? and what can it promise to effect 
to render secret association necessary! The effect of 
the doctrines taught, in their influence on the human 
mind, would furnish a solution to the inquiry. Its aim 
is to cultivate a spirit of universal charity—to establish 
one common level on which men of creed and climes 
diverse may meet, and hold comunion as brothers.—- 
And can there be a scene on earth more nearly allied 
to the pure association of Heaven, than that which 
exhibits the feelings of party gpirit stilled, local affec- 
tions and natural pecularities laid aside, and men of 
every creed joining in heart and voice in the sublime 
petilion.*Our Father who artin Heaven.” Angels who 
hold communion around the throne look down with 
p'easure upon a scene like this, and with Sterne, T had 
well nigh said, let falla tear to obliterate the minor 
charges from the book of remenibranee. Again, it 
seeks by the cultivation of this principle, to excite a 
landable disposition to relieve distress, and constant 
re‘erence in these acts to the great Father of our 
Spirits. 

It is so constituted that a large portion of the 
world’s population, are, by it, brought under moral 
training, that are uxinfluenced by other and stronger 
duties. 

The objector may here say, “Will not the Church 
better prepare men for the performance of these duties. 
and if in times of treachery and immorality, the Order 
might have been necessary, it cannot be so now, and I 
see no necessity for a secret institution at this day to en- 
force moral duty.” This mode ef reasoning is specious 
and many are disposed to yield the concl , without 
having examined the premises. Inthe first place, it 
takes for granted that men are delivered from the in- 
fluence of a corrupt heart, and are more to 
the influence of moral restraint at this day than former- 
ly. This is obviously false, for it is contradicted by 
the Bible. “The mind is to God” 
‘The heart is deceitful above all things, and despera- 
tely wicked.” Again. as in former days, there are 
many who “will not come unto Christ that they might 
have life:” over these will exert a moral in- 
fluence, and ander God, ‘many to the fountain 
eth bad pe Ah re In addition to this, 

asonry is not “a secret iusti ” Its members’ 
are known: ate ah Breen Berti 

race many of our cities and villages; its iven to 
Me world its charges pbe read by all. thing bo 
concealed from the its universal 
and the traditions it tg x A 
objection must, therefore, fall to the ground. 
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tion with that useful benevolent association, the Tem- 
perance Society? He cannot stop that by making men 
temperate, he makes them Christains; it is only pr 
paration for that great work. So with Masonry: it 
does not make men Christians—it only prepares the 
way for the Gospel, by sound moral discipline. Ano- 
ther objector remarks,that the association in a Masonic 
Lodge is some times dangerous, and that young men 
have been frequently led to contract dissipated habits 
by becoming members of the society. Have not young 
men been brought into the Church, and introduced 
into society above their former walks, and under the 
influence of the attentions shown them, have they not 
(to use a homely expression) been spoiled—raised 
above their level, and consequently brought disgrace 
upon themselves, and the holy communion of which 
they were poe If, then, the association of a 
Lodge room ever injured a young man, it was his own 
weakness which caused the evil; the free, friendly and 
affectionate communication of good feelings was too 
much for his discretion and prudence, unaccustomed 
to such communications: for however convivial sone 
Masons may disposed to be out of the Lodge, they «ii 
know their duty better than to be guilty of so flagrant 
a departure from correctness in it. The objection, then 
is not a valid one, because it would go to destroy every 
benevolent institution on earth. One thing is certain, 
that in all our connections with fellow men, an ounce 
of virtues will weigh down a pound of vice, 

The true aim, therefore, of speculative Masonry, is 
as sublime as it is extensive; awakening in the bosom 
enlarged views and feelings—driving from its walks the 
demon bigotry, and regarding in the true spirit of the 
Christian institution, the inhabitants of the world as 
one vast family—children of one common pareat— 
travellers to the same glorious world of spirits. Genius 
of Masonry! we bid thee God speed today. Let thy 
unconquered banners be unfurled, and thy cry onward 
until beneath the whole heavens, they shall be proudly 
floating amid the dissolving mists ef moral darkness— 
the receding gloom of superstition and error's night— 
as the handmaid of Christianity, annonce her glori- 


ous reign, and join the triumphal chorus of carth’s re- 
eoceeill millions, “the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth.” 


It is said that Napoleon, just before the battle of the 
Pyramids in Egypt, sublimely remarked to his soldiers, 
“Forty centuries are looking down upon you from the 
tops of the Pyramids.” This remark was designed to 
excite a spirit of martial glory inthe minds of men whose 
trade was blood—whose hosannahs were the groans of 
orphans and widows—whose trophies were cities sacked 
and virgins violated! Could the sublime emotio: 
‘consequent upon the thought that the spirits of the il. 
lustrious dead were gazing upon them—that centuries 
gone by were bending theirdusky forms over the surm- 
mits of the time-marked mouments of ancient art, kin- 
le one glow of martial 
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elevate man, and y his errors, lead him to vir- 


his heart, and correcting 
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7 the ennobling emotionsof the better world have 
a home on earth, it is in that bosom which burns 
with universal love, for every being Heaven has _ oe 
This is pure, undefiled religion,““To love the Lore 
God with all the heart, soul, mind and strength, and out 
neighbor as ourselves.” 

0 attain this enviable condition should be the am 
bition of every,immortal mind; for to it must we look 
for useful msaniiood, vigorous old age, and tranquility 
in the closing scene of life's eventful drama. How 
calmly the hero retires froma field like this’ ‘No gioom 
disturbs the shortening moment’s stay. No violated 
duties then upbraid—no forms of injured victims stalk 
around his bed and call himte account. His visions 
are of loftier themes. The towers of imperial S:lem 
rise before his view; the zephyrs that fan his pillows 
are scented with, the fragrance of Sharon’s rose, while 
ministering spirits unseen, fan away the clouds from 
death's gloomy valley, and pour Heaven's glories upon 
the dark vista that stretches away and is lost in the dis 
iance before him. Is therenotriumphhere? Is there 
no triumph here? Is there no ambition excited to win 
an end like this? The seer who, for gold, sought out 
acurse for Jacob, might well exclaim, when from the 
summit of a distant hill he beheld the triumphant ban 
ners of the hosts of Israel kissing the breezes of the val 
ley,**Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his.” In this field, my brethren, you 
are called to do battle; let it be dome in yonr Master's 
name. 





Such, my brethren, is a very brief view of the charac- 
ter of our ancient and honorable Institution. When 
we examine its character, and inquire into its claims. 
we are astonished that opposition should ever have 
wagged its tongue against it, especially one so vindie- 
tive in its character as that which has swept over some 
of the fairest portions of our country. 

The despots of Europe who have opposed Freema- 
sonry, urged as a reason, the liberal principles it taught. 
But it was reserved for the agitators of the enlightened 
nineteenth century, to find in its courts the bane of free 
governments, & the destruction of religous principles. 
No hovest mind could contemplate the tide of unhely 
prejudice as it rolled on through the northern and 
eastern portions of our land, until stayed by the bright 
waters of the Potomac, without feelings of surprise and 
indignation. Names canonized by song, and living in 
grateful memory, were assailed with feelings akin to 
those that led bigots in other days to wreak their fury 
on the bones of the dead Reformers; and living ones, 
the pride of their country, were charged with foulest 
crime. A few disorganizers, composed of discordant 
materials, commenced a crusade against Masonry. 
Political aspirants seized the war-cry as the watch- 
word ofa new party, willing to sacrifice virtue, if pre- 
ferment could by that means be secured. The igno- 
rant and uninformed, easily cajoled by false statements, 
joined the melee, and it really seemed at one time, that 
proscription would be the order of the day. The good 
sense of the country, however triumphed, 2s soon as 
reason eould rally her forces to soothe the excitement: 
and the over throw of agitators was as signal as their 
existence had been sudden. The American people 
could not long be made to think that the® “ Warren,” 
whose blood consecrated freedom’s earliet page—their 
beloved Washington, who guided her destinies safely 
through the storm ofwar to a glorious termination— 
hee philosophic Frankin, who disarmed the lightnings 
of their fury, and laid the subdued thunderbolts at his 
feet, and a host of other worthies, whose names and vir- 
tues are dear to Masonry as to civil liberty would ever 
have, given their sanction to the Order, if principles so 


impure, asseciation so unholy, were comprised in th 
bord of fellowship. With noble indignation they hurl. 
eiback the charges upon their promulgaters, and pro- 


claimed their deliverance from the delusion of error 
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the lofty monarch of the “7 

the storm spirit’s fury, bids defarce to the blasi, 
and looks, with proud disdaip, o the min, that is 
around. Thué it must evox be while founded ‘upon 
the immutable principles, sf its evolence, and 
truth. 

But among the rose; that bloom along our pathway, 
and fill the ay with ¢ich perfumes, permit me to place 
the funera. cy.ns, and eall your minds to the solem- 
nities Of anuther state. -*We close with the solemn 
thought of death.” How gloomy these dreary regions 
of the dead, without the reviving consolations of Chris- 
tianity! Across this dark gulph she places her bow. 
radiant with heavenly mercy! not like the refracted 
rays of sunlight, which fall upon the distant cloud to 
tell the tempest over for a season; ‘tis the beamings of 
Almighty Mercy falling upon a Redeemer’s cross, 
through his dripping blood. It tells that the clouds 
which darkened the Valley of Death, are gone to re- 
turn no more; and that to him who relies upon the 
pleading merits of that blood, a new and living way is 
opened up to God! In cultivating, then, the noble 
principles of morality, neglect not the sublime lessons 
of Christianity; the former may qualify forthe discharge 
of the duties of life, but it is the latter alone, that can 
prepare us for a triumphant death, and a glorious im 
mortality. 

‘Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your 
sins may be blotted out when the times of refreshing 
shall come from the presence of the Lord,” that in life 
1s in death you may rejoice in him, and “Weing justi- 
fied by faith have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

I cannot conclude these remarks, without one word 
to the fairer part of my audience. How often, my sis- 
ters, have youthoughtthat regulation severe, which 
excludes the female from our Lodges! Believe me 
when I assure you, that it is not a sphere in whicha 
merciful Providence designs you to act. The order 
involves duties to whichthe softness of your nature, 
not designed “to bear the world’s rude contact,” would 
render you incompetent. While this is the case, your 
happiness is not uncared for; it cultivates principles 
that secure your peaceful reignin the affections of the 
heart, and causes it to own its allegiance with feelings 
of the most sacred veneraton. To your defence and 
protection the Mason is most solemnly pledged. The 
widow and orphan he delights to watch over, and with 
all a parent’s fondness minister to their wants. Te your 
influence we look for the formation of the character of 
man. As mothers, we venerate your case and toil, that 
supplies the infant’s wants, and forms the dawning mind 
with virtue’s precepts. In manhood we own your in- 
fluence, and delight to wear the rosy. chains that bind 
us to you. In sickness we hail you as ministering 
angels; in sorrow's gloomy night our solace and advi- 
ser. Often to manhood’s shame be it confesssed, we 
see your noble and angelic affections, like the ivy, sup- 
porting the blasted hemlock, twining its freshness and 
beauty around rottenness and decay; drawing closer 
to sustain the worthless trunk it binds, when the storm 
beats hardest. In all these relations we regard you as 
‘‘Heaven’s last best gift to man,” and whilé we feel cal- 
led to bear the burden of Itfe’s labors ourselves, we 
would desire only to share its joys with you. 

Thus, my brethren, I conclude the duty assigned 
me, and while I rejoice at being permitted on this oc- 
casion to congratulate yon onthe stability and impor- 
tance of our time-honored Institution, | would most af- 
fectionately urge upon your attention, your duties as 
Masons. ‘Actjustly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with your God.” Inthis evil world a thousand inci- 
dents daily occurto lead your minds from your duty 
to Heaven, and wreck your happiness on the breakers 
that lie unseen in life’s eventful ocean! Whatever dis- 
tinction you may win in time, will not hush the storm 
that rages in the anxious breast, orsmooth the wrinkles 
on the brow of care. Seek, then, through the merits 
of Judah's Conquering Lion, the sweet and peaceful 
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into which the excitement of the times had betrayed 
them, The storm re blown over, and though violent 
our superstructure is wi by its fury; 

of our lohy dome is moved; no Sin one foot 


K stone in our Temple is 


cassia still blooms in perennial ae 
consecrated to universal 

good the wise still do assemble and commune as 
brothers. Ours are not like the leafy honors of time, 


benevolence, the; . 


emotions of “ta conscience void of offence to God and 
man.” ‘Thus shall you be prepared for an admission 










into the Grand Lodge above, “where upon his rain- 
bow-royal throne the Supreme Grand r of the 
universe presides” —for 

‘Whatever farce the hero r 4 

Virtue alone has majesty , 
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which fall when the autuma's storm is abroad; but like 
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C REGISTER AND LIVERARY COMPANION: | 


the tomatoes, and turnon boiling water; let them stan 
until youedn rub off the skin; then cover them wit!« 
salt, and let. them stand twenty-four hours ; then strais 
and put three ounces of cluves to two quarts, two our- 
ces of pepper, two n tmegs, boil half an hour, and ad! 
a pint of wine. 
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AN IDEAL ORRERY. 
Conceive the sun represented by a globe two feet indi - 
ameter ; at eighty-two feet distance, put downa gra?» 
of mustard seed, and you have the size and place of the 
planet Mercury, that bright silvery point which is gene- 
rally enveloped im the solarrays. At the distance of 
one hundred and 42 feet lay down apea; it willbethe 
similitude of Venus, or dazzling evening and morning 
star. Two hundred and fifteen feet from the central! 
globe, place another pea, only imperceptibly larger : 
that is man’s worLo (once the centre of the universe !) 
the theatre of our terrestrial destinies, the birth-place 
of most of our thoughts! Mars is smaller still, a good 
pin’shead being his proper representative, at the dis- 
tance of three hundred and twenty-seven feet. The four 
small planets, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas seem as 
the Teast possible grains of sand, about five hundred 
feet from the sun ; Jupiter:, as a middled sized orange, 
about a qurter uf a mile ; Saturn with his ring, a lesser 
oran@®e at the remoteness of two fifths of a mile ; and 
the far Uranus dwindles inte a cherry, moveing in a 
circle three quarters of a mile in radius." Such is the 
system of which our puny earth was so accounted the 
chief constituent ; a system whose real absolute dimen- 
sion are stupéndious, as may be gathered from the size 
of the sun himselfthe glorious globe around which these 
orbs obediently circle ; which has a diameter nearly four 
times larger than the immense interval which separates 
the moon from theearth. Compare this mighty diat\- 
eter, or the space of nine hundred thousand miles, with- 
in the assumed diameter of two feet, and the proportion 
will tell by how many times the suppositious orbit ot 
Uranus should be enlarged! The dimensions of the 
system surpass all effort to conceive or embody them ; 
and yeta wider knowledge of the universe shows 
that they belong only to our first or smallest order of 
infinites.— Newspaper paragraph. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME. 

We have ever regarded the selection of a name for « 
child asa matter of considerable importance, as we be- 
lieve it sometimes has an influence upon the future for- 
tunes of the individual. We have often noticed names 
which we regarded as preposterous, but have seldom 
met with any more truly so than the following, whicha 
friend of ours informs us are the identical names of a 
family of children in his neighbourhood. One little 
girl bears the romantic appellation of Belvidere Hyder-. 
ella Deidamia Celestiella Adelaide Wales Hutchins. 
Her younger sister is denominated Pharis Parasina 
Celia Amelia Mary Abigail Hutchins. The brother 
of these hopeful daughters is styled Daniel Horatio 
Leander Constantine Wales Hutchins. The same gen- 
tleman informs us that another child in his acquain- 
tance tears the following appellatives, partly borrowed 
from the name of the wife of the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania—Julia Elma Anne Maria Springet Penn Estes. 
All these, however, must yield, we think to the follow- 
ing which a lady on her honour assures us are the real 
names of two children. The first, Hnneah Maria Re- 
becea Sophia Hazard Wizard Gizard Penelope Gard- 
ner. The second, Caroline Adeline Jane Eliza Jeffer- 
son Jackson Beersheba Collins. As the horticulturists 
exclaim of their mammoth vegetables, so. we say— 
“beat this?” 


A LESSON TO YOUNG LADIES. 
The eldest of two sisters was promised by her father 
to a gentleman, possessed of a large estate. The day 
was appointed for the gentleman to make his visit, he 
not having as yet seen either, of them, and the ladies 
were informed ofhis coming, that they might be pre- 
pared to receive him. The affianced bride, who was 
the handsomest of the two, being desirous to show her 
elegant shape and slender waist tothe best advantage, 
clothed herself in a dress, which sate very tight and 
close upon her, without any lining or facing of fur, 
thoughtit was in winter, and exceedingly cole ‘The 
consequence was that she pale and miserable, 








this healtby sauce, we give the receipt: Take 





| ke one perishing with the severity of the weather; while 





r, who, reg shape, had attired herse 
i with thie ts lined with fur, looked 
warm and healthy, ruddy asarose. The one 
man was fascinated by her who had the most health 
andthe most prudence; and having obtained the father’s 
consent to the change,left the mortified sister to shiver 
ta single blessedness.—A French paper. 








BENEVOLENCE OF A VOCALIST. 


The principal singer of the great theatre at Lyons 
one day lately observed a poor woman, with four chil- 
dren, begzing in the street. Her decent and respecta- 
ble appearance, in the midst ofextreme poverty, inter- 
ested the kind-hearted vocalist. He desired the poor 
woman to follow him into the Piace Ballour, where, 
placing himself in the corner, with bis back to the walt 
his head covered with his hankerchief, and his hat at 
his feet, he began to sing his most favourite opera airs. 
"lhe beauty of i::s voice drew a crowd around him; the 
idea of some mystery stimulated the generosity of the 
bystanders, and five-frane pieces fell in showers into 
the hat. When the singer, who had thus, in the good- 
ness of his heart, transformed himself into a street min- 
strel, thought he had enough, he took up the hat, 
emptied its contents, into che apron of the poor woman 
who stood motionless with au. ‘ot and happiness, 
and disappeared among the crowd. His talent, how- 
ever, betrayed him, though his face was concealed; the | 
story spread, and next evening, when he appeared on| 
stage, shouts of applause from all parts of the honse| 
proved (says the French journalist) thata good action 
is never thrown away.—Gaz. Musicale. 

NEGRO CONVERSATION. 

Negro conversation, especially when it assumes a 
serious cast, is very often oddly classic—the pretension 
to the use of words beyond the power of comprehen- 
sion, and often beyond the facilities of enunciatjon, is 
sometimes, too, very numerous. We overhearda col- 
loquy between a couple of ‘seeming sages.” The 
subject of discourse appeared to have its origin in the 
persons of a coloured man, and a couple of boys, mem- 
bers of the whitewashing profession, passing up the 
other side of the street. How you do Meater Pindar,” 
bowing politely. ‘Ah Annybull is dat you, well how 
is ail de family—considerable hey, astonishing circum- 
stuction ob de cosmogrammic nostophere dis evening.” 
‘Very ’markable indeed Mester Pinda—did you see de 
Nora Bralis de oder night—its flectionable sintimatien 
snake de stars wink and de moon to-put on her nightcap. 
“as Shakspur de poet saseyg“Why you aint got dat 
pratice of koaten po'try. ’ “Tush, see—Y ander, dere’s 
pour Gustas Ceasar Jones-es boy, and dere uncle, jes 
quit de daily ambrocations—de boys cum in for pretty 
muchofprop'ty,”” “No not de smallest quantity—see 
dat boy, de fore un, he name ahter de father—no* a cent 
for him, and de young genulman be’ind wid de limper. 
ments of his purfesshin in his hand—de bucket and de 
brush—not a cent for him.” ‘ Why lo-lo-luk heah, 
Annybull,wha-wh what youtalken about—you don’t 
say dat for factum doos ye?" ‘Certendy—I tells ye 
ne'er a one ob dem boys is(Whispering)ne’er a one ob 
om’s born in padlock ; both of em legerdemain children!” 
Imagine the theatric start which Mr. Pindar affected 
as he exclaimed, “Oh iny purfettic sole (turning up 
his heel)—if I didn’t think so—but is you sure.” 

‘Didn't he tell me so when he was whitewashin’ dat 

house down dere wid de venson blinds.” ‘Dat sews 

ro up—good night sah:” ‘Good night.”—Baltimore 
aper. 





NO VETO. 

When the right of the French Kinc’s veto was 80 
warmly agitated inthe General Assemby, the mob ia 
Paris bawled about the streets ‘No veto! no veto!”— 
Mirabeau one day accosted a woman who vociferating 
those magic words:—** What is the meaning of this 
veto!” said he, ‘about which the people are talking so 
much? Iam a stranger in Paris, and do not under- 
standit.” ‘Oh, sir,’ said the itinerant politician, ‘it is 
a tax onsugar;’ and onshe went, exclaiming as loudly 
as before, ‘no veto! no veto!’ 


GOOD WIVES. 

1 am acquainted with a great many good wives— 
notable, and so managing thatthey make a man every 
ashing that is happy; and I know a great many others, 
who sing, and paint and play, and cut paper, and are 
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shed that they have no time to be useful. 
Pictures and fiddles and every thing but agreeableness 
ani goodness, can be had for money; but as there is nd 
market where pleasant manners and engaging conver- 
sa‘ion and Christian virtues are to te bought, methinks 
it is a pity the ladies do not oftener try to provide them 
at home.—Hannah Moore. 


Hard Rub.—Mr. Bildad W—,of K—n, one of the 
pleasantest towns in Plymotheounty, Mass. was astone 
cutter, and withal given to harijokes. One morning 
as he was busy at work,surrounded as usual by inserip- 
tion, “* In memory of,” he was greeted by Dr. F. who 
was riding by, on aa visit te some of his patients. 
“Good morning, Mr. W.” said the Doctor, “ hard at 
work I see ; you finish your gravestones as far as “ In 
memory of,” and then wait, I suppose, to see who wants 
a monument next?” “Why, yes ” replied the eld man 
resting a moment on his mallet, “ unless some body is 
sick, and you are doctoring him, andthenIkeep right 
on. !” 








AN ORATOR AT A LOSS. 

The following is a literal copy of a speech made at a 
debating society, in one of the western towns of Penn- 
sylvania :— Well the subject to be excussed is, whe- 
ther ardent spirits does any good or not, ~I confer it 
don’t. Jist think of our ancestors in future days—they 
lived toa most numerous *ge—so that I think that 
whisky nor nor ardent spirit.don’t do no good. (Long 
Pause.) Well the. question t be excussed is whether 
ardent spirits does any good of not—so that I include 
itdon’t. (Another long pause 1 can’t get hold of the 
plaguy thing. 


~ ENGLISH NAVY. 





An anecdote is told of a captain in the service, since | 


dead, that while carrying out a British ambassador to 
his station abroad, a quarrel arose on tne subject of pre- 
cedency. High words were exchanged’ between them 
on the quarter-deck, when at length the ambassador, 
thinking to silence the captain, exclaimed, ‘‘Recollect, 
sir,” I am the representative of his majesty.” ‘* Then 
sir,” retorted the captain, “recollect that hére I am 
more than majesty itself, Can the king siezea fellow 
up and give him three dozen?” Further argument was 
useless—the diplomatist struck. 


Moral of Mining.—-We see the Pag@o minérs always 
in the midst of riches, and always er#barrasgsed: they 
are kept in a state of continued tant§Jization. The 
miner, itis true, sometimes has imm@nse and rapid 
gains, in spite of rogues and plunderefs everywhere 
about him, at comparatively little expense of time or 
money; and occasional successleads othets to indulge 
in a hope of similar good fortune, which “hurries the 
majority ot speculators in this channel inté-.pecuniary 
difficulties; for, as we have seen, the necessary outlay 
is often great without any compensation; andwhen the 
capital is too limited; though in the main the venture 
be a good one, ruin is near. Shopkeepers and dealers 
in platapina are tempted by prospects of commercial 
adyantage to lend money to the harassed mine-owner 
t6 enable him to forward his works, and to repay the 
Joan in pina atso much per mare. Such a lender is 
called “habilitador;” but it unluckily happens for this 
capitalist, that, by the custom and usage of the miner, 
the last “habilitudor,” has a claim to be paid, which 
leads to the worst practical results. The miner is gen- 
erally a reckless gambler, who spends money as fast as 
it comes:to him, not in improving his mines, but in- 
dulging his vices; and in this manner the interest of the 
first habilitadors may be sucessively postponed to the 
claims ofthe most recent, who frequently is disappoin- 
ted in his turn; while the difficulties of the miner are 
not removed, but merely prolonged; and he is involved 
in everlasting disputes and litigation.—Dr. Smith's 
Perue. 










Beautiful Extract.—When we consider that all the 
powers and properties of the natural elements, of the 
earth and the air, ofthe winds and the clouds and the 
latent principles which govern their movements, of re- 
volving planets, and ofthe warming and enlightening 
sun, must combine, in order to the ripening of asingle 
grain of corn, let our thoughts arise from these second 
to the Great First Cause on whom they depend, and 
who, from the opening heavens, sends the daily 
food of the whole family of man, as in a great sheet 
knit at the four corners of the universe. and let down to 
the earth.—Gor. Everetts Proclamation 1839. 


of raising fruit trees 





Fruit Trees.—The new method 
by planting the scions, is a great desideratum in the 
art of obtaining good fruit. It has many advantages 
over grafting, because it is more expeditious, and re- 

uires no stock or tree. They may be planted where 
t ey are required to stand, and the labour for one day 
will be sufficient to plant eut enough for a large or- 
chard after the scions are obtained. The method of 
preparing the plants is asfollows: Take the scions as 
or grafting, and at any time after the first of Febuary, 
and until the buds begin to grow considerably, and put 
each end to shoot in melted pitch, wax or tallow, and 
bury it in the ground, the buds uppermost, while the 
body lies in a horizontal position atthe depth of two 
or threeinches. We are informed that a tree obtained 
in this way, will bear in three or four years from the 
time of planting. We have no doubt of the practic- 
ability of this method of raising fruit. A gentleman in 
this vicinity the last season planted about twenty scions 
of different kinds of pears, which appear to flourish. 
The composition which he used was melted shoema- 
ker's wax.— The Cultivator. 

THE FORTUNATE ATTORNEY. 

There are alwaysa considerable number ofattorneys 
and barristers in the Queen’s Bench Prison. I need 
scarcely say thatin the great majority of cases the attor- 
neys were without practice, and the barristers briefless 
before their entrance. Some of the former, however, 
manage to raise a tolerable business within the walls of 
the prison. Strange as it may appear, it does some- 
times happen that persons have to date their prosperi- 
ty in life to their incarceration in the Queen's Bench. 
One remarkable instance consists with my personal 
knowledge. The party was a barrister, but had never 
in his iife had a single briefin his bag. I am netsure, 
indeed, having no use for it, whether he had a_ bag at 
all. He wassentte vegetate for ten or twelve months 
inthe Bench. While there, he contracted an intima- 
cy with one of the prisoners of some station in society, 
and of considerable wealth, though, through some il- 
legal proceedings temporarily deprived of it. The case 
was laid before the briefless barrister, and having anun- 
dant time on ns hand, he made himself completely 
master of it in all its bearings. On his liberation he 
undertook to bring it before the proper tribunal, making 
his remuneration entirely dependent on his success.— 
He did suceeed; the party was liberated, and he amply 
rewarded for his trouble. But the remuneration he 
received was but a very subordinate portion of the be- 
nefit he derived fromthe case. Possessed of very re- 
spectable natural talents, and knowing the case so 
thoroughly, he made so creditable a professional ap- 
pearance in court, that briefs, from that time, poured 
in on him in copious abundance. This wasthe tide in 
his affairs of which Shakspea-e speaks: he wisely took 
it at the flood, and led it on to fame and fortune.—Sxei 
ches from London. 








SUBSTITUTE FOR SOAP. 

Put any quantity of pearl-ash, or soda, into a large 
jar; cover it tightly, and ina few days it will become 
liquid ; then mix it with an equal quantity of newly 
slacked lime, and double its quantity of soft water; 
boil it halfan hour; add as much more hot water off 
the liquor. Two ownces of pearl-ash used with a pound 
and a halfof soap, will make a considerable saving. 
For coarse purposes, soft soap is 1 saving of nearly half. 
The best way of keeping hard soap isto cut it, witha 
twine or wire, into pieces of about a pound each, and 
to keep it moderately dry. A little pipe clay dissolved 
in the water, or rubbed with the soap on the cloths, 
will give the dirtiest linens the appearance of having 
been bleached, will clean them with half the labour, 
and a saving of full one-fourth ofthe soap. Pipe-clay 
will also render hard water reeyre | as soft as rain water. 
Carpets, moreen curtains, or other woolens, may be 
cleaned with the coarse pulp of potatoes, used as a kind 
of soap, with water. Put wood-ashes upon flannel in a 
sieve pour upon them boiling water, and it will make a 
strong ley for washing.— Newspaper. paragraph. 


A man somewhere in Connecticut, has lately named 
achild “ Morus Multicaulis.”"—Speaking of nameg 
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the New Hampshire Whig says it once heard of 
facetious 
his first c 
His second 
New.” 


n, whose name was “New,” who natMgg 


* something ,” as it was “ ing New «_ 
was christened" Nothing,” it being ‘ Nothing 








POPULAR TALES. 
THE LEAGUER MONK. 





—_— 

The evening of a fine summer day was just closing 
in, when two horsemen, who, from the spent condition 
of their steeds, had ridden far and fast, arrived at the 
steep hill which begins about a league anda half onthe 
Paris side of St. Cloud. The one appeared to bea 
soldier; the other, by his sad coloured plain dress, 
seemed to belong toa more peaceful profession; but 
both were ar tied, as it bekoved men to be in the 
troublesome times of the League, when violence and 
rapine roamed unpunished throughout France; and 
were no where less curbed thanin the neighborhood 
of Paris. The riders checked their horses when they 
began the ascent, and let the tired beasts walk up the 
hill. 

“The danger is past, saidthe elder, and less warlike 
of the two; ‘the cursed leaguer-scouts dare not ven- 
ture so far, and we may now breathe.’ 

‘Ah, marry, and yet [ trust them not,’ replied the 
other. ‘I would willingly dismount, but that, for 
I know, some cut throat may be even now on the look- 
out for us; in case of being out-numbered, we have no 
other chance but to make onrsteeds save themselves 
and us.’ 

‘I told you it was somewhat rash to set out without 
an escort,’ replied the elder. 

‘Ay, and if we had waited for that, the news I bear 
might have been useless; and some leas cautious man 
would have had the command I hope for. It may do 
very well for you, my dear brother, who are the king’s 
attorney-general, to take care of your valuable life; but 
I, who am but a younger brother of our good family of 
La Guesle, and a poor captain in his majesty's guard. 
can only hope to live by running the daily chance of be- 
ing knocked ou the head:—nay, even twice a day, 
sometimes, while the leaguers are out.’ 

‘Yonder is one who looks suspiciously enough in 
my eyes, said the elder La Guesle, pointing toa monk 
who was kneeling before acrucifix by the road- 
side, 

‘ Well, he is but one, and a monk to boot,’ said the 
soldier. 

‘Let me tell you there is never a viper more danger- 
ous than one of yon same monks. I neverlook at their 
wide sleeves, but my mind misgives me they carry pis- 
tols and poinards in them.’ 

‘Pistols and poinards are not dangerous of themsel- 
ves; and, in a monk’s grasp, they are as harmless as my 
mistress’ bodkin. Put, see, yon monk looks as if he 
would speak.’ 

The subject of their conversation had finished his 
prayer, and approached the travellers. He was of the 
order of Jacobins; and his appearance was not much 
caleulated to excite suspicion in any mind. His cow] 
was thrown back, and displayed his features, which, 
without being handsome, were sufficiently well-look- 
ing. ‘ 

An expression of mildness and humanity character 
assed his countenance; and was somewhat exaggerated 
by the mortified air with which he cast down his eyes 
as the travellers came up to him. 

‘Salve et bened‘eite,’said the monk, in the drawing 
tone, usual with his fraternity. 

‘Et tu quoque,’ replied the elder traveller; while the 
soldier, returning the monk’s salutation with a bow, ask- 
ed— 

Whither away, good father? 

‘To St. Cloud,’ replied the monk; ‘the unworthy 
bearer of letter from the President Harley to the 
king.’ 

‘From my good friend the president!’ cried the elder 
La Guesle; ‘how fares he?’ 

‘Wellin health,’ replied ‘the monk, but the pains o! 
imprisonment, and sorrow for his poor country, weigh 
heavily upen the good man’s heart. He has written t 
our gracious king; and his letter eontains a propositioy 
which it may be shall end the distresses under which 
all men suffer.’ 

‘God a mercy! monk,’ cried the soldier, if this be 
true, thou art the-bearer of the best tidings that I have 
heard for many aday; but how comes it that an errand 
of such importance is entrusted to thee, who makesi 
thy way poor and alone?’ 


‘My worn frock, and my poverty, are as good safe 
giards as thy bright cuirass. Other qualifications for 





this office have I none, save a Christian desire to bring 
about peace, for beati sunt pacificatores.’ 

‘Proudly said,’ cried the elder traveller; ‘but let me 
see thy passport. I have lived long enough to know 
that the hood makes not the monk, and that pious say- 
ings often issue from profane mouths.’ 

The monk replied not; but drew from his scribe the 
passport which had been required of him. The advo- 
cate inspected it, and saw that it was si by the 
Count de Brienne, one of the king's who was 
then a prisoner in Paris; and, thus ofthe truth 
of the monk’s story, he returned him the paper. Du- 
ring this conversationthey had been walking slowly, 
and had now reached the top of the hill, from whence 
the turrets of St. Cloud were seen to glitter in the last 
raysof thesinking sun. The captain, who saw that 
the monk’s feet were galled by the rough road (for the 
holy personage’s shoes were ina marvellously dilapida- 
ted condition,) said to him good-naturedly, ‘A long 
league, hely brother, lies between thisand Saint Cloud. 
Now, if thou thinkest thou art horseman enough to 
keep thy seat behind me, the roat.’s crupper shall be thy 
saddle; we will ride to St. Cloud like two ancient tem- 

lars.’ 

‘ The monk needed not twice bidding, but leaped 
with considerable agility behind the captain; and the 
horses having by this time recovered themselves, the 
parties struck off at a round pace for St. Cloud. The 
roughness of the road prevented any further conversa- 
tion; the monk employed himself in telling his rosary: 
the captain congratulated himself on having achaplain 
added to his suite; and the attorney-general ruminated 
on schemes of policy adapted to the dangerous exigen- 
cies of the times. 

When they reached St. Cloud, it was too late for the 
monk to present his letter tothe king; and the attor- 
ney-general, upon whom the mildness of his manner 
had somewhat gained, carried him to his own quarters, 
where hé committed him to the care of his steward, 
promising that early in the morning he should be intro- 
duced to the king. 

In the ample hall of the Sieur La Guesle, the poor 
monk was treated with less respect by the servants than 
their master had intended shonld be paid to him.— 
They were all of course royalists; and they knew that 
the monks, and particularly the Jacobins, to which fra- 
ternity the stranger belonged, were amongst the most 
decided partisans ofthe League against theking. The 
successes which had lately attended their monarch’s 
arms gave geod reason to hope that he would shortly 
reduce his rebellions subjects to obedience; and they 
were anxiously expecting order to march to the attack 
of Paris, which, feebly defended, and suffering all the 
inconvenience of a thick population, and scarcity of 
provisions, seemed to require little more than the show 
ofassault to carry it. Anticipating the triumph of 
which they had assured themselves, the servants show- 
ed no inclination to sparethe Jacobin monk. In the 
course of the supper, every one had in turn gibed the 
ecclesiastic; and he had borne all their jests with a quiet 
and controlled temper. An inclination ofthe head, a 
half-muttered prayer, ora look of contrition cast up- 
wards, were the only replies that he made to the scoffs 
with which he was loaded, and yet, in the look which 
he sometimes cast about him, a keen observer might 
have suspected that what was passing in his heart, be- 
lied his outward appearance. The meal was ended; 
and Etienne Rabaut, the esquire of the Capt. La 
Guesle, filled his cup high, and proposed the health 
of theking. Seeing thatthe monk did not fill his gob- 
let, he cried out to him, ‘How now, brother, is that a 
health not puatable to your reverence? what scruples 
can a good churchman have against drinking the health 
ind long life of a good king?’ 

‘None, none,’ cried the monk hastily; and, as ifto 
cover the error he had been guilty of, he drained the 
cup which had beenset before him, 


‘Well pulled, my tight little monk,’ said one of the 
grooms, who sate below him at the board, ‘a most or- 
thodox drinker. Let me see the Hugenot dog that 
siall drain his can like a jolly son of Mother 
Church.’ 

_ The monk seemed to be confused; and, as if impa- 
tient at having been thrown off his guard, he busily 





laid about him at supper with yon large black- 
knife? Marry, look at it—with your reverance’s leave,’ 
he said, as he reached his hand across the table to take 
up the knife which the monk had laid down, and which 
was a remarkably large new-looking one. 

The monk clutched up his knife eagerly, and thrust 
it into its sheath; then, checking himself he said, with 
a forced smile, ‘Thou shouldst never sport with edge 
tools.’ 

‘The monk is as sharp as hisknife,’ said the disap- 
pointed valet; ‘I never saw a churchman yet without a 
corkscrew and a knife. Now Iwarrant me thou 
wouldst sooner forget thy breviary than thy knife. 

*There is my breviary,’ said the monk, drawing it 
from his bosom, and kissing it fervently, ‘and here is 
my knife,’ touching the handle as_he spoke’ and slow- 
ly pushing it within the folds of his cloak; at the 
same time looking calmly in the face of the servant 

‘Is it true, holy father,’ cried a pretty little waiting - 
maid who sat opposite, ‘that six monks of thy fraternr- 
ty bave made a vow to kill the king?’ 

‘As [am a Christian, I hope and believe not,’ repli - 
ed the monk; but there are good and bad men of all or- 
ders.” ‘ 

‘Truly and ee. cried the steward, who 
began to think that the monk had been sufficiently 
baited, and that it was not quite decent that a person of 
his profession should be made the sport of ribald serv- 
ing men; ‘and now, my masters, silence while the 
holy man returns thanks.’ 

The monk said ashort prayer; and complaining ot 
fatigue, was shown to his chamber, leaving his charac- 
ter to be handled as freely as the light-tongued inconsi- 
derate servants listed. 

On the following morning the whole court was in a 
bustle at an earlyshour. ‘The king was going to hunt, 
and all his attendants were on the alert preparing for 
the chase. The attorney-general's first thought was 
of the monk, and the dispatches of which he was the 
bearer; and he sent his servant toawake him. Theva- 
let found him lying on the bed dressed as he had been 
the night before, but fast asleep; his hands were folded 
upon his bosom; one of them clutched his breviary, 
and the other was thrust within his frock. 

The man looked at him; and, as tne thoght occured 
to him that nothing but a quiet conscience could pro- 
cure asleep so calm, he regretted the part he had taken 
in teazing this holy man the night before. He shook 
him, and called; but,so sound were the .aonk’s slum- 
bers, that he was obliged to handle him even roughly 
before he could rouse» him» At length the monk a- 
woke; and, learning that the attoerney-general had sent 
for him, be hastened to make ready. A very few mo- 
ments sufficed for his preparations, and he accompani- 
ed Sieur La Guesle and his brother, the captain, tothe 
king's quarters, where he was left in the ante-chamber 
while his conductors entered the king’s room to an- 
nounce his coming. 

Henry III. had risen this morning in one of those 
cheerful moods which had of late become rare with 
him. He was ‘most unreasonably in high spirits, and 
was so eager for the chase that he had been hurrying 
the business which it was necessary for him to dispatch 
in order that he might pursue his favourite diversion. 
When La Guesle entered with his brother, he found 
Henry standing up, while one of his gentlemen was 
buckling on his spurs. A small Italian greyhound was 
standing on its hind legs, kissing the king’s hand with 
a fawning servility that could only be exceeded by the 
hymn courtiers who surrounded him. 

‘Hw now. La Guesle,’ said the king as he entered, 
‘some new dilays? Does that lon: important face 
of thie portend that we are never to get to horse!’ 

‘If I had to choose the road, sire, said La Guesle, I 
would give my best hopes to see your majesty on horse 
bick. My brother has seen some of the officers of the 
Picardy regiment, and has learnt that Paris needs on- 
ly to be summoned in order to surrounder. He saye 
that the only fighting men in Paris are the four thou- 
sand under the Duke of Mayenne’s command, and that 
half of them are ready to desert. The rabble populace, 
with the canaille of priests, monks, students, and other 
beggars, will be knocked on the head by the women 
of Paris as soon as your majesty’s banner shall be dis- 


employed himself jn paring a large apple which lay be- er 


fore him. 





‘Yes,’ said another of the valets, ‘and his reverence 
eats as well as he drinks. Did’st see Pierre how he 


ayed. 
‘Fair and softly, good attorney-general,’ cried the 





king; ‘much as I hate that same canaille, you and I 
hard 


hwe found that they can both give and take 
| blows. Buttemper your ardour a little; a few days 
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Eee 
shall see us before Paris. In the mean time I thank 


you und your brother, whom I knowfor a brave and 
Y8¥al chevalier, for your zeal. Nay, prithee, don't look 
blank on a fine morning, but come and help to strike a 
royal deer.’ 2 

*Your majesty’s will must be obeyed, said I.a Guesle; 
‘wut one moment's delay yet. There is a Jacobin 
monk waiting yonder without, whom I picked np yes- 
ter evening on the road. He says he has a letter to 
vour majesty frem the lord president; and he comes 
with apass from the Count de Brienne.’ 

‘My poor prisoners!’ cried the king; ‘admit him in- 
stantly.’ 

Ata sign from La Guesle, one of the Halebardiers 
drew aside the tapestry which cevered the door of the 
ante-chamber, and beckoned to the monk to enter.— 
Slowly and respectfully, but witha firm step, the Jo 
cabin approached the king; and, kneeling to him, pre- 
sented a letter which he held in his hand. The king 
stooped to take it from him; and, such was his eager- 
ness to read it, that he began to open it without mo- 
tioning to the monk torise. Recollecting himself in a 
moment, but without lifting his eyes from the paper, 
he said, ‘Rise, good father.’ 

The monk, who had his hands folded, rose slowly on 
one knee; and, as hedid so, disengaged from its shealth 
the knife which had been observed by the sevants at 
supper on the proceeding night. Looking full inthe 
king’s face, he shortened his arm, and plunged the 
weapon with all his force into the belly of the unfortu- 
sate monarch. he king recoiled one step with the 
blow; and the monk, who had overreached himself, fell 
on his face. The king drew the knife from his wound 
and cried out, ‘Cursed monk, he has killed me—stab 
him?’ andas, at the same moment, the monk was re- 
covering himself, the king struck him twice, with a de- 
sperate strength on the face. The first wound was just 
below his left eye; the second was on his upper lip, 
and broke several ofhis teeth. The Chevalier de La 
Guesle, who had been talking to his brother, was rous- 
edat the king’s cry; and, seizing the monk immediate- 
ly, and pulling him away from the king. threw him on 
his back, placing his sword to his throat. Some ofthe 
other gentlemen present and the guard ran up at the 
same time; and, acting only uoder the impulse.of the 
moment, thrust their weapons into the wretched mur- 
derer’s body, which fell lifeless, and pierced with in- 
numerable wounds. 

The suddenness of the whole transaction seemed to 
have a stunning effect on every one present; and they 
gazed now at the mangled wretch on the floor, now at 
their ill-fated monarch, who had sunk bleeding into the 
arms of some ofhis courtiers, with mingled feelings of 
rage andgrief. The king was carried into his cham- 
ber; and, the doors being closed, was given over to the 
care of his spiritual and medical attendants. Inquiry 
wac then made if any body knew the assassin; and he 
was soon ascertained to be a monk of the name of James 
Clement, who, to an ardent enthusiastic mind, joined 
sreat looseness and depravity of conduct, and had long 
been employed as the tool of that arch fiend and direc- 
tress of the League, the Duchess of Montpensier. The 
indignant courtiers threw his body out of the window 
without ceremony; and the two brothers La Guesle 
bewailed bitterly the chance which had made them the 
unwitting instruments of introducing him to the king’s 
presence. 

In the evening the hopes which had been entertain- 
ed of the king’s wound proved futile, and it was de- 
clared to be decidedly mortal. All the amiability of 
this ill-fated monarch’s character then displayed itself. 
With unaffected piety he forgave his enemies; and. 
sending for the King of Navarre, aftewards Henry IV. 
he en br:c2d him ta lerly, and gave him such advice 
as was likely to make his reign happy. The tears o! 
all who were present at this scene proved incontestably 
that, although Henry had beena weak king, he was 
beloved by all who had been intimate enough with him 
to estimate his good qualities. Thus died, in the thir- 
ty-eight year of his age, Henry III. whose reign was 

}of intrigue and conspiracy, which had em- 
ind shortened his life, and rendered his king- 
rey tothe most destructive anarchy. 











The N. O, Picayune says that all that women live 
for is to be looked at and to be admired. It migl t have 
added, with equal truth, that all men live for is to look 
# and admire them, 
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POPULAR FCLLIES. 


For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. — 
EXCITEMENT. 

We live in an age of constantexcitement. Itisnot 
confined to any one profession, or branch of trade; but 
spreads itself y heer eon every circle of society and in- 
to every kind of business. And there are some who 
have lived so long in its turbulence that it has become 
the only aliment of their existence. How poorly off 
must he be who derives his whole hapiness from a source 
that can be, at the most, but transitory in its being, and 
hurtful in its influence both to the body and mind.— 
It argues a lack of that moral and intellectual educa- 
tion which is so necessary an ingredient in the cha- 
racter of man. Education would teach him, that true 
happiness arises rather from a pure unadulterated train 
of thought, than from any unnatural and exciting ar- 
rangement of external circumstances. If mankind are 
not educated when young, there is no wonder they fly 
to the ever varying round of amusements. To bid them 
find a home in the studio of the artist, or in the libra- 
ry of the student, would be but driving them into mise- 
ry. They have not one feeling that could induce them 
to remain where mind is the presiding deity. They 
must have the din and bustle of business, the frivolity 
and frippery of fashion, the affectation of the stage, 
and the inspiration of the ball-room. The sober part 
of society would insome measure be contented, ifsuch 
characters had but education enough to keep them 
selves within their own social sphere. But having an 
over estimate of their own abilities, they thrust them 
selves into the presence of those who can be bette: 
employed than listening to the insipid speeches of : 
still more insipid brain. Strange as it may seem, they 
even think those who will not condescend to their folly 
as inferior to themselves. Who has notseen a whole as- 
sembly of the votaries of fashion turn the dyll eye of 
contempt upon a man modest and retiring in his demea 
nor; and who either would not, or could not, lisp the 
senseless nothings of their conversation. While they 
were fancying themselves the beau ideal of perfection. 
he was blessing his stars that he deserved their con 
tempt. Itisnot until menof this cast become incapa 
citated through age for the mere enjoyment of the 
senses, that they begin to form a just estimate o‘ 
character, and put a right value upon the endowments 
ofmind. If however they a until wearied nature 
forces them into such views, they can never hope to 
retrieve past follies by a future improvement of the 
mind. Age, with all its ills and infirmities, forbid that 
application which alone can fitthem to associate with 
the gifted and the great. We therefore repeat the 
substance of what we have before said—that Education 
is the only thing that can dignify the character of man, 
and fit him for that sublime station to which his nature 
entitles him. 

But let us return tothe angle of our deviation from 
the main subject. The victim of excitement is more 
liable than any other being to depression of spirits.— 
This is verified by our daily experience. The too fre- 
quent repetition of excitement soon reduces the mind 
to aninsensibility of excitement. It becomes as it were 
callous to the feeling. The being that to day is all 
L.fe and activity, to-morrow is moping about the lanes 
and the allies with an intolerable canui preying upon 
him. The mind willnot suffer itselfto be continual- 
ly on the stretch unrelieved by a moment’s calmness. 
Ifit is sought to be so, it willsoon lose its power, and 
relapse as much below,an even state as it was above. 
[t is the melancholy following high excitement that in- 
luces the frequent use ofthose stimulating drugs and 
liquids with whch ou- sae abounds. Mark the ea- 
reer of the voluptuary, the lover of pleasure in all its 
varied forms, tillhe enters intuthe vale of declining 
years. In proportion as he once gratified the intense 
passions of his nature, in that same proportion does he 
now, feel the Fe iwy we ght ofdespondency and despair. 
Providence seems determined that man shall have a 
certain share of sedateness and sobriety while living.— 
If he chooses to defer the period of it till old age, provi- 
dence acquiesces; but come, it must, if he is not cut 
short in the flower of his day. We feel bold to assert 
that those advanced in years who enjoy the most equa- 
ble and happy frme of mind, were, when in youth, mo- 
derate in their pleasures, especially those of a very ex- 
citing character. Besides, the peevishness and fretful- 
ness of old age may be attributed in agreat degree to, 
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contrast *etween the present and the past. Ifthe 
look upon their youth spent in immoderate gaiety, 
contrast between that period of aed’ fea 2 
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old 
beta ‘ i 

g greater, by natural 
greater wrightof depondency and chagrin. 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 


THE BATHS OF ALEXANDRIA. 

After the mosque, the bath is the finest embellish- 
ment of oriental cities. The one to which I was con- 
ducted is a vast edifice of simple architecture, and 
neatly ornamented. At the entrance isa large vestibule 
having rooms on the right and left for the reception of 
cloaks, and, in the rear, adoor hermetically closed.— 
Through this door you pass into a room warmer than 
the surrounding atmosphere, and from this (as I 
afterwards learned) you may retreat if you choose; but 
put your foot in one of the adjoining closets, and you 
are no longer your own master: two attendants seize 
you, and, for the time, you are the property of the es- 
tablishment. 

Much to my surpise, this was my predicament. I 
had scarcely entered a closet, when two strong men be- 
longing to the bath laid hold of in an instant, 
I was “ope th aki Ov i ssed a linen 
shawl around m the ot ckled on my 
feet a pair of gigantick clogs, which atonce made me 
a foot taller. This mode of shoeing not only rendered 
flight impossible, but,by its clumsy elevation,destroyed 
my equilibrium; and J should inevitably have fallen, had 
not the two men sbpported me on either side. I was 
fairly canght; I could not retreat, and therefore suffer- 
ed them to lead whither they would. 

We passed into another room. Here, whatever 
might be my resignation, the vapour and heat strifled 
me. Ithonvht that my guides had mistaken the way, 
and trundled me into an oven. I tried to shake them 
off, but my resistance was anticipated. Besides, I 
was in no condition for trial of strength, and was obliged 
to confess myself vanquished. Ina few moments I was 
astonished at perceiving that, as the perspiration pour- 
ed from me, my lungs began to dilate, and my respira- 
tion retuned. In this state I passed through five or six 
rooms, the heat of which increased so rapidly that I 
began to helieve man had five thousand years mistaken 
his proper element, and his appropriate destiny was boil- 
ing or roasting. 

At last we cme to the furnace. Here the fog was 
dense that I could not see two steps before me, and the 
heatso entirely insupportable that I partly fainted. I 
shut my eyes, ard resigned myself to my guides in 
utter helplessness. After leading, or rather carrying 
me a few steps further, they took off my girdle, un- 
hooked ny clogs, and extended me, half-swooning, on 
something like a marble table in the middle of the 
apartment. 

Here again, I soon became accustomed to the infer- 
nal atmosphere. I prudently took advantage of the 
gradual return of my faculties, and looked about me.— 
With my other senses, my sight revived; and, despite 
the fog, I made out with tolerable accuracy the 
surounding object. My tormentors seemed to have 
forgotten mefor a moment: they were buisy at one 
side ofthe room. I lay in the centre ofa large, square 
saloon, incrusted, to the height of five or six feet, with 
variously coloured marbles; a series ofspouts threw out 
incessantly streams of smoking water, which, falling, on 
the pavement beneath, gilded thence into four basins, 
like chaldron, at the four corners of the room. On the 
surface of the water in these basins was an indefinite 
number of bald heads bobing about, and expressing, by 
the most grotesque cor for:ions of face ; various degrees 
of felicity. This spectical so occupied my attention, 
that I scarcely heeded the return of my masters, They 
came, however; one with a large wooden bowl of soap 
suds, the other with a balloffine hemp. Suddenly one 
of the rascals inundated m fice and neck with his suds; 
and the other seizing me by the shoulder, rubbed most 
furiously my face and bre t with bis hemp. This treat- 
ment and the pain iuduced by it@ere so perfectly into}- 
erable, that all my powers of registance and resentment 
awakened atonce. I bolted upright, kicked my hempen 
friend half across the room, and planted my fist in the 
face of soap-suds @ith such good will that he lay spraw- 
ling on the floor. Then, knowing of no other remedy 
for the soap, (which was blistering my skin,) I drew a 














straight line for the basin that seemed the most inhabi- 
ted, and boldly plunged in. I had misjudged. Tle 
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remedy worse than the disease. Before, my face and 
neck were cauterised ; now my whole body was scalded: 
the water was boiling ! I yelled with pain ; sprang on 
and over my neighbors, w could not comprehend my 
case; and got out of the tub almost as rapidly as I got 
in. However, I was not rapid enough to escape the 
effect of the ablution: my body was as red asa lobster. 
I was stupified! I must be dreaming, or riding a night- 
mare. Yet there was nodeception. Here, under my 
very eves, were men stewing in a broth of which I had 
tried the temperature, who evidently took great delight 
in the operation. What could it mean? My notions 
of pleasure and pain became confused; they could en- 
joy winko me wasagony! Lonce more resolved to 
resign myself to fate. I doubted my own judgment. 1 
distrusted my own senses. | determined, again, to 
submitto mytormentors. They came, having reco- 
vered from my assault. I followed them without re- 
sistance to another basin. They made signs to me to 
descend the steps; | obeyed, and found myself in water 
of abont thirty-five or forty degrees according to the 
scale of Celsius, forty of which correspond to one hun- 
dred and twenty degrees of Fahrenheit. This seemed 
tome temperate. 

From this L pe 
ture, but still 
first, about three” ) proceeded to the 
third, which was still some ten o- twelve degrees hot- 
ter: and, finally, reached the fourth, where | had com- 
menced my hellish apprenticeship. | approached it 
with the greatest repugnance, but I had made up my 
mind to go through with my desperate adventure. 
first dipped my toe in the water; it was hot, certainly; 
but not so scalding as before, I gradually immersed 
my whole body, and was surprised to find it endurable. 
In a few seconds | thought no more of it, though [am 
confident the heat of the water must have reached to 
sixty or sixty-five degrees. When | emerged, my skin 
had changed from the lobster scarlet to a crimson. 

My attendants now again took me in hand. 






erofa higher tempera- 


my head, and led me back through the rooms by which 
I had entered (taking care to add tomy covering at 
each change of atmosphere) until [ arrived at the 


in it, as in the! 
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Br. William Boardman, of 33 Jones street, N. 
York, is duly authorised to receive subscriptions, and 
collect monies on account of the Register, in that city. 


Bunker's Hill Mutilated.—At length, we truly seem 
to have become, what foreign adventurers have repeat- 
edly asserted, and what we have as repeatedly resisted, 
a nation of money seekers. ‘To the god mammon there 
appears @ universal homage. By his hand, scenes, 
\made sacred by time and circumstance, are mutilated 
‘with as much impunity, as if they had not been the 
“Cradle of Liberty”—as if in their presence, the me- 




















rest semblance of mortality, does not feel more keenly, 


how honorable, how glorious, it was, and would be, to 
struggle in such a cause as hallows their memory.— 
| We do not intend being oratorical upon our subject, 
‘yet wedo think it becomes every one who dwells with 
| gratitude upon our early history to raise his voice a- 
|gainst the further progress of this commercial iniqui- 
ty. Bunker Hill should be esteemed as a grave that 
}contaims venerated ashes—time should only make it 
|dearer, price should not be set uponit. If barbarians 
‘had committed an act equal to the defacing of this true 


| Yankee boast, their names would have descended to 


|us, inglorious as that ofa Nero. What will posterity 
say of this act—what will foreigners? One will talk ofa 
| mercenary ancestry wiht disdain,while the other rejoices 
| that America was not the place of his birth. Again we 
say to those who prize the fair fame of their country, 
| and especially those who appreciate the valor of Warren, 


They | to resist the further destruction of this revered hill.—| 
replaced the linen around my waist, bound a shawl on) Let the government purchase it—and if it needs must] 


| produce, to accord with the spirit of the age, let it have 


ithe tillage of the plough—never let a prison-house or 
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Officers of Apollo Lodga, No. 13. elected Dec. 
5839 


John S. Perry, W. M. - 
Nathaniel T. Woodruff, S. W. 

William Perkins, J. W. 

Lewis Lyon, Treastirer. 

Stephen C. Legyett, Secretary. 

Lyman Powers, S. D. 

Orlin Chamberlin. J. D. 


Joseph A. Wood, and Morton Fairchilds, Stewards, 
Luther Purdy, and Royal C. Leavings, ‘Tylers. 
Regular meetings, first and third Tuesdays in each 
month, at St. John's Hall, corner of Second and River 
_ Troy. 
Officers of Apollo Chapter, No. 48. 
M.E. A.J. Rousseau, H. P. 
L. R. Lasell, King. 
G. B. Glendining, Scribe. 
Gilbert Geer, C. H. 
}. H. Anthony, R. A. C. 
J. S. Perry; P. S. 
H. T. Eddy, 3d. M. V. 
D. Taylor, 2d. M. V. 
R. Freeman, Ist. M. V. 
I. C. Taylor, Treasurer. 
C. Hooper, Secretary. 
R. C. Leaving, and R. Purdy, Tylers. 
Regular meetings second and fourth Tuesdays ir 
leach month, at St. John’s Hall, corner of Second and 
River streets. Troy. 
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Officers of Apotio Encampment. 
M. E. Sir. T. T. Wells, G. C. 
* D—D.M. Fraser, G. 
« J. C. Taylor, C. G. 
“« J. G. Candee, Prelate. 
« A, Weatherbee,S. W. 
* J. Hinds, J. W. 
« §. Rowell, Treasurer. 
“« §. C. Leggett, Recorder. 
* J. 5. Perry, Warder. 
« B. Marsall, Standard Bearer. 
| « G. W. Hicks, Sword Bearer. 





: | Sir R. Jonens, Sir J. Danker, and Sir H. W. Bates, 
chamber where I was so unceremoniously stripped. —| ¢xchange-office prevent the dews and the sunshine from | ¢ : 


Here I founda good carpet and pillow. My turban 


and girdle were taken off, I was enveloped in a large! 


woollen gown, and left alone. 

1 had now an undefinable feeling of comfort. Twas 
perfectly happy; yet so exhaustec, that when the door 
was opened, half an hour after, | had not changed my 
position by the movement of a finger muscle. 


The new comer was a sinewy and well-set Arab.— 


He approached my couch as if he had some business 
withme. 1 looked on him with a sort of dread very 


‘falling upon it, 


| To Correspondents.—-On our return from an absence 


|of a week, we find several communications on our ta- 
ble. We have not had a moment's leisure to look at 
\them: but they shall be attended to. 

| am 2. af ote _ %.; = 2 oe oe 
| ((3” The list of subscribers, together with the en- 


closure of J. B. from Poughkeepsie, came safe to 


apt. of the Guards, Sir R. C. Leaving and Sir R. 
|Purdy, Tylers. 
| Regular meetings, 3d Monday in each month, at St. 
\John's Hall, corner of Second, and River streets--Troy, 


DESTRRUCTIVE FIRE IN NEW YORK. 

| The New-York Sun Extra, of Sunday morning con- 
|tains the particulars of three fires in that city on Satur- 
|day night, one of which has been more destructive 
{than any which has occured there since the great fire 


' 
| 
| 


natural to a man who had passed such an ordeal [ have|h@0d. He will please accept our thanks for his exer-| 1835, resulting, as it has, in the destruction of the en- 


described, but | was too weak to attempt to rise- He 
took my left-hand; cracked all its joints, and did the 
same tothe right. After my hands, he administered 


upon my feet and knees; and, to finish the matter, he|that we shall at all times be happy to insert any ma- | 


| . . - 
tions in our behalf. 
| 


| 


We would remind officers of Chapters and Lodges, 


jtire commercial block formed by Burling slip, Fulton, 
|Front and Water sts., and a number of stores on the 
lopposite side of Water street. 

The first broke out at 6 im the evening, consumed 


dexterously threw me into the position of a pigeon-to | sonic information they may send us, either in the ele¢- | four houses in Albany street, Nos. 6, 8, 84 and 10, not 


be-broiled, and gave me the coup de grace by cracking 
the vertebra ofiny spine. I sereamed with terrour, 
thinking my back-bone was broken, to a certainty. My 
masseur then Kueaded my arms, legs andthighs fora 
quarter of an hour, and lefi me. I was weaker than 
ever; my joitsall pained me, and I had not strength 
sufficient tocover myself with the carpet. 7 
A servant now brought me coffee, pastiles, and a pipe, 
and left me to intoxicate myself with perfume and to- 
baceo. I passed halfan hour in a drowsy state, lost in 
adrowsy state, lost in the vagaries ofa delicieus in— 
ebriation, experiencing a feeling of happiness before, 


unknown and enterta ning a supreme indifference to | 


every (absent) earthly thing. 

I was awakened from this by a barber, who shaved 
me, and cut my whiskers and moustaches. Next, my 
Arab returned, to whom I made signs that I wished to 
depart. He brought my clothes, assisted me in m 
toilet, and led me to the chamber opening on the ves- 
tibule, where I found my cloak. The cost of this 
entertainment, was a piastre and a half, or about ten 


an i and Eastern Banks, it is confidently believed, will 





There is a fellow mm Arkansas so short that he has 
repeatedly been mistaken for pie crust. The Wiscon- 
sin chap is the one whose shadow was mistaken for a 


rn and whittled to pieces, by a travelling Yan- 
ee. 





tion of their officers, or otherwise. Much good will 
grow out of it. It will keep up a sort of communica- 
tion among the brethren which is highly desirable 
| They will feel, that * though cast down,” we are not 
| destroyed.” From the opportunities we have of jud- 
iging, we are satisfied, that the material is among us. 
| All we want is some of the “ rough edges knocked off” 
j\to bring forth the latent beauties of our cape-stone, 
and place it again in the Temple. “ with shouting and 
| praise.” 

| Itisexpected, that communications will be post paid, 
unless such communication be in the character of an 
' Essay or Address. 

The Philadelphia Banks all suspended Specie 
| Payments on Wednesday. The Banks in Baltimore 


jand inthe Southern Cities, will follow. The New 





sustain themselves. 
| 





The banks of the city of Baltimore have sus 


\Specie payments, and it is reported that two of the banks 
have stopped entirely. 
The Farmer’s Bank at Reading Pa. has suspended 


| of much value. 

The second broke out beetween 12 and 1 o'clock at 
night, in Carpenter & Sutton's carpenter shop in El- 
dridge street, which consumed that establishment, and 
spread to No. 127 and 131, two story brick buildings 
occupied by five families, three frame buildings, in 
their rear, occupied by a number of families, These 
buildings were consumed with such rapidity, that their 
unfortunate occupants lost pretty much all their furni- 
ture. 

The third—a terrible conflagration—W hile the latter 
was at its height, a third one broke out in the five story 
brick fur store of A. Halsey, No. 189 Water strect, 
which spread with great rapidity, and destroyed nearly 
all the buildings from Holt’s Hotelto the river, being 
almost the whole square between Fulton, Water, 
Front and Pearl sts. and Burling slip. Thirty build- 
ings in all were consumed, mostly stores with large and 
valuable stocks of goods. We have heard no estimate 
of the probable amount ofdestruction, but it must be 
several hundred thousand dollars, as but a wery smalt 
portion of the goods was saved. Holt’s Hot@Pwas for 
a long time in imminent danger, and would undoubted- 


pended | ly have perished with the rest but fora providential 


shifting ofthe wind, from N. E. to N. W. witha great 
abatement of its force. 





specie payments. 


The Corn — The Corn Crop has 


» we believe, 
generally proved to be as abundant as that of wheat. 


Ries Teka > 
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‘The Winchester Republican says, that in that sectionging ofthe 10th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Lintner, P.'S 

of Virginia a better crop was never secured. A cor-§Danforth. esq. of Middleburgh, to Aurelia, only daugh 
respondent of the Virginian saysthat he attended theifer of the Rev. D. Linter. 
husking and measuring ofone acre of corn for Capt.G. At Amsterdan on Monday, 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
(*. Harness, of Hardy county, anf that it amounted togStewart, Mr. Sylvanus H. Cooke, of Howard, Steube 
173 bushels! The editor adds—Extraordinary asgico. to Miss Sarah J. Lefferts, of Galway, Saratog: 
this may seem, it willnot be doubted by those whogco. 
know the quality of the land on the South Branch 
We understand that corn has been ofered aud refused OBITUARY. 
at that town at 32 per barrel of five bushels. Last year in tnee . ‘ : 
itsold for $4, and since then has,in some instances,;com eI 8 — following ey tribute of respect to depar- 
rmunded a higher price.” Fre: worth, from t e Albany Argus, we take a melan- 

“(Sur IN PRRannvil tholly pleasure; in transferring to our columns. ‘T'wen- 
Nae ates Ee > IM DerRviINa ) , . 
UTILITY Of } LIME, , N —— RVING 'y-two years ago we were anindented apprentice to Mr. 
‘ENCE POSTS. ; 

FENCE POS *Suel. As a master he was kind and parental, and as 
, a aa trey 5 waa ies tae toate a discona ig he friend and counsellor of other years, we have lost 
iat dime applied ft d preserves it fror ecay. ce . . 

er “~ be —  Pecat ue dy ed . < . te 2 ade Mone whose memory we shall ever revere with emotions 

whitewashing of fences is practised, more asa substiqj ; ; 

tute for paint and forappearance sake, than to prevent?! affection,—-one whose place will never be filled while 
decay. Even this superficial mode of applying lime isywe sojourn here below.—Ed. 
#1 some use in preserving wood. aving full confi — 
ie mer v e Y wa py Pe Nave iow » os of woedt We discharge a melancholy office in announcing 

; ‘ a he f * aa tg ay ~ | have this sea.» 2 death of another of our mostrespected and valuableg 
( BIeENCe Posts ess § ect to rot, ave tilts s¢a- + 9° ,eeLp . . 
al a ron fh. sed a ne Gethadiies citizens, Judge JESSE BUEL expired at Danbury, 

Fe ret ome nie wate 9 bout threedct:# at 3 o'clock on Sanday aftenoon, in the 63d_ yea 

provided a nuynber of narrow -boards, al reed oi. : * Os : : 

fect long of various breadcha, and one inch thick, withg This age, - Iu consonance with.the geBerel sorrow +B) 
8 - Und-of e: hs Wh on tie Sile te thetd as a tribute to the character of the first proprie- 
pe et Sveti fox = sal " ade of div iet, somelt”* of this journal, our columns appear in the_habilia 

ad > re yea MP recentior Pe . 
hey oe. oe oe By ~&ments of mourning. : 

lime was put into it; on this lime the post was- placed) Having acce - 4 snvitati leli « oranyyi ence: 

some of tHe narrow boards were then selected, and] id ane nega ag Be * iy “4 Aariculten ea PEE COP, FGI ANE TE Ce 

placed to and arowad the post in the hole after they (Tee o¢ Norwich and New Haren Come aa thug’ PRUE LONDON ANNUALS for 1840, received at 

usual minner; and when filled, the boards were drawnd,, ; . a ra ~e * . 0 a ’ - re joven W. C. LITTLE'S Lookstore, corner of State st. 

out. ‘This is done with greater facility, by putting at zoth and 27th uit. he letit home about a ortaight since, The ladies are invited to call and examine them. 

stick into the bole in tip aianite rend of the board = with that view. At Danbury, he was seized on Sun-$ Ist The Beile of the Seasons, by Lady Blessington, 
ne - if mh } t 2 ard, 5 s om nig 3 ° ‘ “> . . aii - : . * {ie 

which it may be raised by a lever or pry, if teo fast tog lay gen pight oe oer patie St yiion he wes reliews Pleadidty Higqrated, quarto, elegantly bound. 

i r oo Th 7 ine ad ' Rl im oe . Med in the course of twenty-four hours; but bilionsy 2d. Ackerman’s Forget Me Not for 1840, beauiifully 

an a yet ree og te Boards Yeing al) removed, “fever supervened, and he sank under it after an illness¥embellished with full lenght portrait of Vietoria, 

e 5 art beet occnpped hes quick Jime: bute 4 more than a week—receiving, during the time, every 3¢. Friendship's Offering for 1840, with splendid 

be , q »tte >» ¢ sia - : . . J * 

PO ne Sos Sees Cae ly slaked it will €X-@ trenton, and unremitted medical attendance, from theg? lates. axa 

pand, and make che posts stand very firm. If altoge-By. nas of strangers. It was not until Friday last how- The others are expected by the the steam ship Liver- 

ther slaked it also swells, and makes the posts quite§...+ soon after hig son had lefthimon his return tot??! this week. 

secure. From three to five posts with hewn or uni-@, ; Ah Saad atin aie Also all the American Annuals for 1840. The Gift, 

; " es D ce 3 fi si- - . >. 
form butts will require one bushel of lime. Boards to! a wee ue dine “ poner of yo Sunily phys the Token, the Gem, the Pearl, the Violet, Religious 
g.cian, that the disorder assumed an alarming aspect. Souvener, Christian Keepsake, and Religious Offerieg. 


surround the post half aninch thick (and perhaps this ‘He was aceompanied on his journey by his only 
“kness of line Mm: > enticien ‘ant ked _ = Poe ot ‘nig ; So — eS ae ee rovers 
thickness of ine may be sufficient) would not taked).ychter, of whom he took an affecting and final leaves FQYLECTION NOTICK,—Sheriff’s Office, City and 
half that quantity. - The lime is all the additional aA 
f 
‘ 





























ive. In example, not less than in | » he may be 
idto have conferred blessings men % tienes in 
which he lived—blessings that will continue to fruc- 
ify, and ripen into fruit, long after his body shall have 
ingled with his favorite earth. 
As a neighbor and a citizen,—and in all the relations 
of domestic life—he was without reproach. He was 
steemed not less for his integrity than his intelligence 
nd worth—for the unaffected affability and simpli- 
sity of manner in his intercouase with his fellow men. 
He may be said to have lived for utility; and to have 
lied in the prosecution of his favorite employment. 
His death is a public bereavement, which all will 
mourn as irreparable. 





DIED. 


In this city, on the 11th inst. of comsumption, while 
returning home from New York, Mrs. Catharine. wi- 
low of the late Harvy W. Babcock, of Cooperstown, 
Misego co. 

In Parma, Michigan, Mr. Robert Huxford, aged 34 

In Delhi, on the 26th of Sept. Mrs. Rebecca Parker, 
rife of Col. Amassa Parker, in the 45tk year of her 
age. 

At his residence in Verona, on the 26th, of August 
ast, Jonathan Warren, esq. aged 76 years. At the 
age of eighteen he was actively engaged in defence of 
his country, in the revolutionary struggle for indepen- 





. aor ; in the full possession of his mental faculties, a few mo-5, 4 County of Albany, October 11, 1839. Notice is 
pense, except the extra labour (which is very trfling )4 nants before he calmly breathed his last. hereby given that at the next geueral election to be held 
to be incurred by setting a fence, with that part of thes Intelligence was brought yesterday morning by ex-p!" the county of Albany on the 4th, Sth, & 6th days of 
posts in the ground enveloped in lime. press announcing the expected fatal termination of bist ‘November next, a Senator is to be chosen to. represent 

Po prevent the gronad from adhering to the postssiiy.o65 It wasa melancholy surprise to his anxiousiit!"® Third Senate District inthe Senate of this Stato 
at the surface, and occasioning their decay, this Parterrmily em vouching the cfeom boat whacf im the shertt” the place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned; and that 
being the one which generally first begins to rot, limey si, Aeneas santa _ mthree Senators are to be chosen at the said election to 

al oe ‘ @noon, on their route to his place of illness, to be among? 54 Phied Senate Distric d 
. } samag &: the nos h ¢ , . - represent the said Third Senate District, acoordingto a 
mortar ig applied, plastering round the posts with angine first to learn that his remains had heen brongt up by 
elevation adjoining to the wood. Into this mortar, gra- 
vel was pressed to prevent the rains from washing It a- 
way. This mortar may be applied at any time mos 


. 4 notice from the Secretary of State, of which a copy is 
he Columbus, the day boat from New York, which*annexed. 

convenient after the fence is made.—Memoirs of Phila 

delphia. 






arrived before the departure of the afternoon boat.— MICHAEL ARTCHER, Sheriff. 
he body had been brought from Danbury to. Pough- 
keepsie, and thence to this city. STATE OF NEW-¥ORK, ? 
For the last thirty years, Judge Buel has occupied Secretany’s Orrice, Albany, Oct. 11, 1839.4 

A Great Yield.—Mr. Barber, of Bloomfield, informs wide space in the political and agricultural world.gTo the Sheriff ofthe County of Albany— 

us, says the Hartford Courant, that he dug on Saturday;'[n 1813, he removed to this city from Ulster connty, Sir: Notice is hereby given you that since the general 
1130 pounds Rohan potatoes, the product of 13 pounds#and established the Albany Argus. In the followingg" tice of election was issued from this office, on the 15th 
planted in the spring. year he was appointed Printer to the State, and dis May of August last a vacaney has happened in tie rere? 

Seek not to discover the faults of a friend—for, restecharged the duties of that station, and of the editorship Spemete yg Third Mie rl by _ a eigen 
assured, if he has any, they willshow themselves as6f the paper, until 1821, when he retired to the farm; at get a on tae paren me ~ gem last day of 
soon a8 you wish to see them. : in the suburbs of the city, since so widely and favora-Bpecember 1841; and that a "va to supply the said 

What don’t ofter occur. —An English paper states thatably knownasthe “Albany Nursery.” After his retire vacancy is to be chosen at the next general election, to 
Abraham Meeking and his wife, with 67 of their chil-{ment from his editorial labors, he represented the city$be held on the 4th, Sth, and 6th days November next.— 
dren and grand children, sat down to tea together, at,ifor successive years in the popular branch of the legis-€There are therefore three Senators to be chosen in the 
au entertainment given to them by the farmers and.jature, and at the period of his death was a Regent ofgThird Senate District, (comprising «mong others the 
their wives, in their neighborhood. he University. His last appearance in political life, county of which you . Serie) eee 

. : : ™ ’ 

A Young European, in Constantinople a letter states a ate nt Mr = eo of the opponents “ifferm e+ pater Se me thd ies last day of December 
has recently carried off the most beautiful of the slaves Bat bor . ro - on ” mr “we reat and broad =ext: one in the place of Noadiah Johnson, deceased; 
m the harem of the SultanaEsme. The female inf = . age bet prsha oy rhe $s that hed one in the place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned, 
gitive took with her jewe!s belonging to her mistress, Dees Oe ne OE ee ys 

















wat ry as built his f Kaibeadtactor: h JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 
worth 4 million of francs, They have not been traced, fee boll ie See Sl adie ot a “on N. B. You are to give notice of the above mentioned 
but if found will inevitably be put to death. Bworld, and no man has contributed more, as a writer-election in writing to one of the inspectors of each town 


i : + woah i ‘ : i ward in your county, and to annex thereto a copy of 
ae rae seals aie years aoe ta nafihis notice. Yousre siaa_ to: pablish. auch sotice and 
uxiliary to his plan for the diffusion of knowledge onpe°PY in al! public newspapers printed inyour county. 

his subject Judge B. established “The Cultivator,” 
onthly publication, of the highest value, and of 

nd varied information, and which has attained a 

irculation throughout the American co . 

abors however were not confined to his , 

ication, ample as were its pages. His was i 
onstant requisition upon nearly every 

ted with the cultivation of the soil, and his correspon 

dence, throughout the Union, and abroad, was exten 












MARRIED, 

On Thursday afternoon, by the Rev. Dr. Welch. 

Mr. Augustus G. Goold, of Buffalo, to Miss Julia A. 
W. Morgan, of this-city. 

On Thursday, by the Rev. Mr. Martin, Mr. Charl 


Gowie, to Miss Mary Jane Farquarson, both of this 
cit 









THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


Is Published every Saturday by L, G@. HOP FMAN 
OPPOSITE THE EAGLE TAVERN, ALBANY, 


Tens —To city subsoribers, . and Fifty 
Cents a year. To subscribers who receive their we 
y mail, Two Dollars, payable on the pt of the 4th 
Number. No subscription a then, 
one year. Back numbers tim 


At Williamsbugh, on the lst inst. by the Rev. Mr, 
o iiee buucia Pe Asahel W. Blakesley, of Oneida c 
At St. Paul’s church, Schoharie cH on the 
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_ Her cheek a rose 





For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 
Supposed to have bee» written by a celebrated wri- 
ter of the day, after an estrangement from one in, whom 
he had placed his heart’s confidence. 
9 sadder hours than thine, 
“Phere r sovrrediiiie winter of the heart+Ode to Winte, 
F]wers of thesunny May 
Spott through summer's laughing day— 
Victims fall to chill’s deeay,’ neath autumn’s sky— 
Skies that to the hills descend, 
Pure as thought of friend to friend, 
Shrink when on them lightnings bend their frensied eye. 


Straying free in fortune’s path 
Joy was mine, though now it hath 
Felt the cureless bruise of wrath—no matter how; 
For when love by hate is stung, 
And blight falls where rapture sprung, 
Ties will break by which we clung, as mine do now. 


Fame around love’s dreamings curled, 
Time each sanguine hope unfurled 
On the waves those hopes are hurled, to sink forgot, 
Changed is youth’s devoted crowd, 
Gone the shrine to which | bowed— 
On life’s sunshine rest, a cloud, and love's a blot! 


She, adored of all below, 
Friend should have been, not a foe, 
To become of bitter woe, its shroud and pall. 
Vain to weave the bankrupt line, 
Hard to kneel at sorrow’s shrine, 
Droop and die, like frosted vine, in passion's thrall ! 


How could those eyes I’ve sunned beneath, 
Hatred nurse and frowns bequeath, 

Was’t for that [ won the wreath of laureled fame 7— 
Toss iton the sbapeless blast, 
It but mocks the rapture past— 

Let me be on wild shores cast—without a name! 


Louisa. 
Troy Seminary. 





For the American Masonic Register and Literary Gompan ion, 
A SKETCH 
Her form divine, 
Her motion grace—- 
She scems love’s shrine 
And dwelling place. 


Brown is her hair, 
Blue is her een, 
Complexion fair 
As morning's sheen. 


Classic her nose, 


Ruby her lip; 


But here's the thorn, 
That image fair 

Is but a form, 

Which red tints tip. No mind is there: 


The casket bright, 
The jewel dim, 

Without all light, 
All dark within. 








THE OCEAN 

Likeness of Heaven. 

Agent of power, 
Man is thy victim, 

Shipwreck thy dower. 
Spices and jewels 

From valley and sea; 
Armies and banners, 

Are buried in thee. 


What are the riches 

Of Mexico’s mines 
To the wealth that far down 

In thy deep waters shines? 
The proud Navies that cover 





ow h mbling to one 
a heart and asoul, 
To look on thy greatness, 


And list te — 
To think how heart 
In cold ashes shall be, 
When the voice of Eternity 
Rises from thee! 


Yes! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre? 
Swept from the nations, 
Like sparks from the fire; 
The glory of Athens, 
The splendor of Rome? 
Dissolved, and for ever, 
Like drew in its foam. 


But thou art almighty, 
Eternal, sublime, 

Unweakened, unwasted, 
Twin-brother of Time! 

_Fleets, tempests, nor nations 
Thy glory can bow: 

As the stars first beheld thee, 
Still chainless art thou! 


But hold! when thy surges 
No longer shall roll, 

And that firmament’s length! 
Drawn back like a scroll, 

Then, then shall the spirit 
That sighs by thee now 

Be more mighty, more lasting, 
More chainless than thou. 





The following touching piece of versification was 
produced by a young lady of ourcity previous to her 
departure for the south, She has since made the 
spirit-land her home.— Ed. 

From the Evening Journal. 
STANZAS. 
I go, my father, yet I fain 
Would linger with the still, 
Oh clasp me in thy arms again, 
I will be calm—I will. 


But thoughts from mem'ry's fount burst free 
Thoughts of the ble past; 
I cannot check the tears you see, 


They flow so thick and fast. 


But let them flow; my breaking heart 
Will in them find relief; 

I cannot act the Stoic’s part, 
For mine's no common grief. 


I leave thee father, leave my home, 
To brea he a balmier air: 

In southern climes for health I'll roam,-— 
But rou will not be ruere. 


And who save you, on earth can give 
Me all a father's care; 

I'll miss you every day I live, 
I'll miss you every where. 


THE DEATH BED. 








There was an hour of weeping—forthe young 
And beautiful was sinking in the wave 
Which rolls in bitterness upon the shore 

Of being, anda spirit on the wing i 





An inarticulate motion ofthe lip— 
And all was o'er. The prisoned soul was free! 
THE HEARTS FREEDOM. 
LY MISS BARDOF. 


Oh! the heart isa free and a fetterless thing, 

A wave of the ocean! a bird on the wing! 

A riderless steed o’er the desert-plain bounding, 

A peal of the storm o’er the valley resounding: 

It spurns at all bonds, and it mocks the decree 

Of the world and its proud ones, and dares to be free! 





Oh! the heart may be tamed by a smile or a tone 
}From the lip and the eye of.a beautiful one; 

But the frown and the force with its impulse contending, 
Ever find it as adamant, cold and unbending; 

It may break, it may burst, but its tyrants will see 
That even in ruin it dares to be free! 4 


7 TE PREY Ere ER, EN ER 
T° PRIN 'ERS.—The foliowing reduced prices will hereat- 
, ter 


charged for printing types, at BRUCE'S New- York 
Type Foundry, 13 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place. 


Pica, - - : 38 cents a Jb. 
Small Piea, : ° 40 de, 
Long Primer, - : 42 do. 
Bourgevis, : - - 46 do. 
Brevier, - - - 54 do. 
Minion, - - - 66 do. 
Nonpareil, - - - 84 do. 
Agate, - - . 108 do. 
Pearl, - - - 140 do. 


Crnamental letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months: but we wish at 
this time to encourage short credit or cash purchases, and wil! 
therefore make a@ discount of five per cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash 

We have recently adJed to our former extensive assortment se 
venty- ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, embracig 
Condeused, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outhne, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faced Black, &c. 100 new Flowers, 
afd a great variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex- 
tensive and-elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
States, and absulutely an unrivalled one. We also furaish every 
other article that is necessary for a printing office 

Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
times before the Ist of November, 1839, sendwig 6s one cf the 
publications, will receive payment when they purchase from the 
foundry four times the amount of their bill. 

GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 

New York, Sept. 1839. 


Qiagrs OF FICE——City and county of Albany, August 


° 1 

EL«CTION NOTICE—A general eléction is to be held in the 
county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, days of November next 
at which will be chosen the officers mentioned im the nonce from 
the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexéd. 

MICHAEL ARTCHER, Sheriff, 
State o. New York, Secretary’s Office, 
Alvengs Aug. 15, 1839. 





Sir—Notice is hereby given you that the term of service ‘cf 
James Powers, a Senator of the Third Senate District of this state 
will expire on the last day of December next, and tha’ a senator 
is to be chosen in that disirict, to which the county of which you 
are sheriff belongs. at the general election to be held on the fourth, 
fifth and sixth days of November next, 

You will alsy take notice, that a vacancy has been caveed in 
the representation ofthe Third Senate Dis rict, by the death of 
Noadiah Johuson, a senator from that district, whose term of of- 
fice would have expired on the last day of December, 1840: and 
that a senator to supply the said vacancy is to We chosen at the 
said next genera! election, ‘ 

You will also take noticeythat a proposed amendment to the 
constitution is to be submitted to the people at the said election, 
at which the electors are to vote, “ For the election of Mayors by 
the People,” or “ Against the election of Mayors by the ~ 
Atthe same election the following officers are tobe chosen, viz : 
Three members of Assembly. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 

N B. You are to give notice of the aforesaid election, in wrning 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, and 
annex thereto a copy ofthis notice. Youare also to pubhsh the 
said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in your 
county. 


EW BOOKS, Engravings.& the Periodicals, reccived at W 
Né Little’s aa“. : 
Severa: cases of English Books. ; 
tw dy» of Corneille; Gil Blas; Don Quix. ¢::; Moliore, 









For Heaven, yet lingered, in that last strange dream | Florian; 


Whose waking is Eternity. Her eye 

Tinea on berth eaiomand bs the baie 

ung on as y bright 
Revealments from the spiritual world of joy. 
She lay there in her loveliness—a bud 

Rent from its parent stem, ere yet its bloom 
Had opened to the spring time. On her cheek 
ee a eg par A ad 
Went ~~" jmeaae It was 
Yea—very to 


a a 


A murmur and a shudder like 


Fe 





McCullock's Siatistica! account of the British 


Cudworth’s Intellectual S of the Universe. 
Encyclopedia Geography. 
of ign Literature. 











